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IN MEMORIAM HENRY FAIRFAX 
Communicated by Robert L. Preston, Leesburg, Va. 

It is seldom that the death of an individual man marks the end of 
an era in the political or social history of any country or community. 
But when a type that was once universally prevalent in a section of coun- 
try has gradually dwindled in numbers until only a few examples of it are 
left scattered here and there, and several of these disappear in rapid suc- 
cession, the painful realization is suddenly aroused as one more repre- 
sentative of the type vanishes from this earth, that the race has practically 
become extinct, the few that are left adding emphasis by their very fewness 
to the finality and swiftness of the fate that has overtaken them. The 
reign of the Old Virginia gentleman is over, but the world is richer for 
his dynasty of three centuries and nature, the careful and ever-jealous 
tiller of that garden of rare and beautiful flowers, whose fragrance will 
ever permeate the life of coming generations, exhausted by her efforts, 
may well rest with folded hands and dim and tearful eyes and let the weeds 
grow. She has triumphed and hers is the imperishable garland of victory. 

The revolution in this country of 1861-5 had many features in com- 
mon with the French Revolution. The hostility of the masses to the 
landed proprietors had been steadily increasing for many years until it 
finally reached the stage when it could no longer be controlled. As this 
feeling originated in no possible sense of oppression, the two castes of 
society occupying different and distinct sections of the country, the masses 
assumed the task of relieving the fancied wrongs of another class of 
labor with whom they were not even in contact, of whose conditions they 
were entirely ignorant and whose desires for such relief had not only 
not been expressed but as a matter of fact didn't exist. They were per- 
fectly content with their station and condition, and a gradual change 
in both was going on, which, if allowed to mature would have been of in- 
calculably greater and more permanent benefit to them than the violent 
movement which burst their bonds at one blow and left them stranded and 
helpless on the shores of a world they had never known. 

Every popular movement must have some battle-cry inscribed on its 
banners. "Abolition of Slavery" for many years found feeble response, 
rallied no great number to its standard, and even repelled the thoughtful 
and serious elements of the section where it originated. At a crucial point 
in the controversy, however, which had now become acute the landed 
proprietors made the fatal mistake of furnishing their enemies with the 
shibboleth they needed to rouse the people and the "Preservation of the 
Union" was at once taken up and flashed over the land with the rapidity 
of the flaming beacons that called the Highland clans to war. All rallied 
at this cry, the Holy Sepulchre was about to be desecrated and the 
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crusade was on. Any Peter the Hermit could have led it. It carried itself 
to its goal with an impulse its opponents could not stop, and its issue was 
never for a moment in doubt. Then was ushered in the regime of the 
tanners and the rail-splitters, the cobblers and the tailors. It is true no 
guillotines were set up and no heads rolled into the basket as in France, 
but in other respects much the same senseless and bitter persecutions went 
on. As in France, "Down with the aristocrats" was a common cry. After 
the war they were the target for every insult, all forms of degradation, and 
every conceivable indignity that the rabid, vindicative violence of a 
triumphant mob is capable of. Their homes were burned, their property 
confiscated, their women insulted, their rights as citizens taken from them, 
their fair name slandered and held up to scorn and ridicule, and those 
that had been their slaves the moment before, the only great race on 
earth habitually sunk in servitude to every other race for centuries — this 
lowest of the races of mankind, was made in the twinkling of an eye the 
social equals and the political masters of the former lords of the manor. 
This regin of terror continued for nearly ten years after the last shot had 
been fired in the great upheaval. Its tragedies were numerous and hor- 
rible — too sickening and disgusting to describe in words. 

As this fearful blast from the North swept over the land, carrying 
havoc in its train and leaving desolation in its wake, a solitary figure stood 
erect and unflinching mid the ruin of all that earth held dear to him and 
even of earth itself. The tall, blue-eyed, fair-haired scion of the manor, 
as he saw the blackened ruins of his ancestral home and gazed at the 
wasted forests and trampled fields of his paternal domain, felt arise 
within him the spirit of the indomitable, the stern resolve to conquer 
misfortune that has always been a salient instinct of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, all clothed in the calmness and composure that only the culture and 
refinement of the class he represented can produce. And as he went out 
from his ruined home, casting behind him the glorious and tender mem- 
ories of the past, he met the world on the hard-tramped field of the toiling 
millions of the proletariat. The history of one is the history of many 
thousands. They won their way to riches and honor and power. They 
saw the envy of their enemies turned to wonder and their sneers to admira- 
tion. He and his kind had made this country and ruled it for sixty years, 
adding one principality after another to the empire till a mighty ocean 
lapped its shores on the east and on the west, the snows girdled it on the 
north and the palm-tree decked its southern lands. The forces that were 
attempting to disintegrate the rule of this master hand were no novelty 
in the history of the world. The question at issue was whether the broad 
vision of the landed proprietor whose life was spent in solving the prob- 
lems of nature, and his leisure in contemplating and communing with her 
and in reflecting and meditating on the history of her dealing with man 
imbued with the philosophy and culture of humanity — whether this mind 
should rule this country or whether it should fall under the dominion of 
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the man whose vision was blurred by the smoke of the factory as he 
peered through the brazen gratings of the counting-house. That was the 
conflict, the manor or the counting-house — and that alone. Let no man 
cherish any illusions about freedom or slavery, union or disunion, and all 
the cheap froth and foam that dances before the eyes of the smug Uriah 
Heeps who nurse these tender offspring of their pious imaginations. 
These infants have left their swaddling clothes long ago, have grown up 
and grown old and are slowly but stubbornly yielding up their life. 

What then is a gentleman that in many lands from time to time the 
wrath of the millions should blaze out against him and he be consumed in 
its flame? St. Augustine said when asked to define Time and Space, 
"When not asked, I know ; when asked, I know not." Nature in many 
of her moods baffles the imitator and defies the artist but Cardinal Newman 
essayed the role of painting this picture and has drawn it with a master 
hand. 

"It is almost a definition of a gentleman to say that he is one who never 
inflicts pain * * * He is mainly occupied in merely removing the ob- 
stacles which hinder the free and unembarrassed action of those about 
him ; and he concurs with their movements rather than takes the initiative 
himself. His benefits may be considered parallel to what are called com- 
forts or conveniences in arrangements of a personal nature ; like an easy 
chair or a good fire which do their part in dispelling cold and fatigue, 
though nature provides both means of rest and animal heat without them. 
The true gentleman in like manner carefully avoids whatever may cause 
a jar or a jolt in the minds of those with whom he is cast; all clashing of 
opinion, or collision of feeling, all restraint, or suspicion or gloom, or 
resentment ; his great concern being to make every one at his ease and at 
home. He has his eyes on all his company ; he is tender towards the bashful 
gentle towards the distant, and merciful towards the absurd ; he can recol- 
lect to whom he is speaking ; he guards against unseasonable allusions, or 
topics which may irritate ; he is seldom prominent in conversation and 
never wearisome. He makes light of favors while he does them, and seems 
to be receiving when he is conferring. He never speaks of himself except 
when compelled, never defends himself by a mere retort, he has no ears for 
slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives to those who interfere 
with him, and interprets everything for the best. He is never mean or little 
in his disputes, never takes unfair advantage, never mistakes personalities 
or sharp sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil which he dares not say 
out. From a long-sighted prudence, he observes the maxim of the ancient 
sage, that we should conduct ourselves towards our enemy as if he were 
one day to be our friend. He has too much good sense to be affronted at 
insults, he is too well employed to remember injuries, and too indolent to 
bear malice. He is patient, forbearing, and resigned on philosophical 
principles ; he submits to pain because it is inevitable, to bereavement be- 
cause it is irreparable, and to death because it is his destiny." 
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This then was the guilt of the South — that she bore this rare and 
beautiful flower, nourished it on her broad and fertile bosom, cherished it 
as a priceless jewel, bathed it with her bright sunshine and watered it with 
her dews and showers, felt her heart throb with maternal pride and joy 
as she beheld it increase and multiply and dissolved in bitter tears as she 
saw the iron heel of the Goth and the Vandal trample it in the dust. 

Such was the Old Virginia gentleman and as the last scion of those 
lordly halls, in the gathering gloom of the twilight of his life with the 
shadows of the tomb deepening round him, gazes into the dying embers of 
the soft, pure flame kept brightly burning for three hundred years on his 
ancestral altar by the Vestal spirit of his race, well may he feel one last 
proud throb of his feeble heart, one faint, lingering flush of his wasted 
cheeks as he looks around on the walls of the vast halls and spacious cor- 
ridors of the manor of his dynasty and sees them covered with the 
escutcheons of that noble order of knights of the human heart, each and 
all emblazoned in letters of pure and shining gold with the legend, 

"WITHOUT FEAR AND WITHOUT REPROACH." 

Robert L. Preston. 



